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middle ages, in Italy, whence^ his ancestors had emigrated 
durkig the bloodv feuds of the Guelphs ami GibeUmes. 
At s^eii'^ears^of age, Napoleon was atlniitted into tlie 
miiitary «chbm of Brienne ; in every study likely to serve 
the future soldier, he soon became pre-eminent. In bis 
manners and temper he was re-.erved and proud, made no 
particular acquaintance, lived by himself, and absorbed 
enlireiy among his books and maps, cultivated that mighty 
mind, which in after days subjugated and governed Europe. 
The following brief epitome of his victories and reverses, 
all that our space will permit us to give, \^ill afford a tole- 
rably correct idea of his extraordmary career through 
]ife :— He gained 41 victories; captured 6 strong towns 
tiiat stood sieves; entered 12 capitals; subjugated the 
Continent of Europe; created 9 new sovereigns; made 3 
retreats ; raised 1 siege ; suffered 28 defeats ; married two 
wives, both afive at the same time; in 1814, abdicated 
the throne of France, and became Emperor of Elba ; in 
1815, returned frohi Elba; entered Paris after a trkinv 
phal proijre^s ; held the Champ -de- Mm ; advanced Id the 
Netherlands ; captured Charleroi ; obtained a victory at 
Ligtiey; was defeated at Quatre Bras and Waterloo ; re- 
tiirn^'d to Paris ; abdicated *the g;overntnent ; repaired to 
Roc/ifort ; surrendered to an Englit)h man-of-war; arrived 
in a British port ; and was transported to St. Helena, 
wh^re he died in \S2l, • 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Hon, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, fourth 
son of the Earl of Mornington, was born May 1st, 1769, 
at Dangan Castle, County Meath, in Irela|fd. Havit^g 
studied at Eton in England, and at Angers^ France, in 
1787, be was appoint^ Ensign in the 4lsf regiment of 
foot : and after ser\^fi|f irt the NetheiTiands, Cape of Good 
Hope, and India, whei^e he gained several important vic- 
tories, in 1806, toofc fe|8 seat itf ]?^arp$*ti%otj was appointed 
colonel of the 33d te%\tti^U ^W ^ii^ Latfy C: Pa- 
kenham, daughter t^ Ihe ]fe^ erf MM^^i. In 1808, ne 
\i'as appointed to cottamaty a forc^^mt i1i€ deliverance of 
Portugal ; and in 1809, after H succession of splendid vic- 
tories, received the tfianks of Farlfiitent* ancf a grant of 
^100,000. In 1811, be was ci'eaf^if *ari sftid Marquis of 
Wellington ; elected a itiSght of the^ Garter ; received the 
thanks of Parliament, wfflu a ^rant of ^100,000; was 
appointed colonel otihe fforse guards, aj^ created Duke 
of Ciudatl Rodrigo arid Victoria, tri 1^5,- lire' enteVed Spain 
the third time. In 1814, he was crea#'d 6ake of Wel- 
lington and Marquis of J>ouro, and received a grant from 
Paiiiament of j£5OO,005, In 1815, he obtained vTctdries 
over Ney at Quatre Bras, and Napoleon at Waterloo ; ad- 
vanced to Pans ; captured Cambray, Peronne, and Farii; 
was created Prince of Waterloo, and appointed gene- 
ralissimo of the Army of Occupation ; effected the defini- 
tive treaty of Paris ; received the thanks of Parliament, 
Wth a grant of £200,000, 

During his triumphant career, he gained 28 victories j 
captured 11 strong towns that stood sieges; entered 5 
capitals; made 3 retreats: raised 2 sieges; and suffered 
EG def^ts. Delivered Spain and f*ortngal ; conquered 
the conqueror, and was the chief instrument in giving 
peace to Europe. Obtamed a Prmcedom, three Duke- 
doms, three Marquisates, two'iiarldoms, the dig;nities of a 
Viscount and Baron, the liighest military rank, and the 
miiitary orders of all the sovereigns of Europe. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The follov^ing account of the Battle of Waterloo, con- 
densed from M'Gre^or's History of the French Revolu- 
tion, will at once afford an idea of the horrors of war, 
and give a proof, if proof vere required, of the extraor- 
dinary pov^ers of the commanders engaged on the occasion. 

The night p'-evious to the battle of Waterloo was a fit 
prelude to the fury and carnage of the coming diiy : the 
tempest raged and the thunder rolled unremittingly, with 
«u<^ sheets of lightning and deluge;, of rain as are seldom 
seen but in tropical crmiates. Both armie> had to sustain the 
rage of the elements, without mean^ either of shelter or re- 
fi^^ment. The British sotd^ers were up to their knees in 
mudi^ and ffwiny of the officers lay down on this comfortlesa 



bed in their ball dresses, which thcf had been unable to 
change. The men Mere employed during tly; intervals of 
rest in cleansing their arms, di&triboling amtiiunition, and 
making other necessary prCparatiohs for the approaching 
conflict, which they had cause to contemplate with feel- 
ings depressed bdow their ordinary tone. A toiUome 
advance and bloody action had been attended with no 
immediate result, but a fetreat equally laborious. The 
defeat of the Prussians had left the enemy at liberty to 
assail them separately with superior forces, while more 
than half of their own army was composed of foreigners, 
on whose fidelity the British couid not implicitly depend. 
To these gloomy reflections they had, indeed, to oppose 
the mout enthu!>i%stic reliance on the talents of their re- 
nowned leader, their own native undaunted courage, and 
a stern resolution to discharge their d,uty to their king and 
country, leaving the result to theall-v^ise Disposer of events. 
The French soldiers wef^l^kmied by feelings of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; all #mo|ig' ^P^ ^ft^^**^ ^"^ triumph— 
" The Prussians were annml&^^^k^ British defeated, 
and the great Lord astounded." T^^ affecteiyto t^r that 
the Engbbb would not halt till they reached tffeir vessels; 
rwthing was more certain than that the Belgian troops 
would join the Emperor in a mass; and not a doubt was 
entertained thai Napoleon wpuld enter Brussels on the 
following/ day. With such illusions the French soldiers 
amused themselves, and they appeared chiefly to regret the 
tempest, as it afforded 40 tb.0 de^vuf ing enemy the means 
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gave orders ^or the disposition of the troops, and before 
ten o'clock they were at their allotted stations. A cou- 
rier had been previously dispatched to Marhhal Grouchy, 
with orders to attack the Prussian position at Wavre with 
, as mui0h V^s^^ as possible, to ci^oss the Dyle, and com- 
pel the nmm hody of the Prussians to a general action. 
Though iW B^slti^ye been conscious that feuch an attempt 
VvovMha^elertiiiriatedin the uttei^ destruction oi Groucliy's 
corps, ye^ he conceived any sacrifice necessary, which 
would aiford him a considerable chance of obtainrng a 
decisive victory over the Duke of Wellington, by givmg 
full employment to Bhicher s army. 

The field upon whidi was now to be fought a battle, 
the most singular in its accompaniments, and the mo!>t 
momentous in its cqU sequences, of any recorded in the 
history of Europe, frtUfful as its pages are in deeds of he- 
roism and of blood, was not far distant from the spot 
where Dumourier gained the first victory of Revolutionary 
France over the Austrians, under Duke Albert of Saxe 
Teschen, and thus opened the flood gates for that torrent 
of blootj^hed, plunder, and devabtaiion, \^ iiich, impelled 
by republican frenzy, or the ambition of a despot, had, 
for nearly a quarter of a centur), banished peace from the 
earth. Now, though the scourge of war had spared the 
fruitful fields of Belgium for more than twenty years, its 
return seemed permitted by Providence, to achieve at one 
blow, the btter destruction oi that nnlitary tyranny, by 
which France had so long Lrampled on the rights an5 
independence of the otiier Continental States. Here it 
was that the two greatest generals of the age, were to 
contend for the first time in mortal combat, one for the 
re-estdbiishment of an usurped throne, and the' other for 
the dehverance of Europe from the horrors of another 
protracted and Ifenguinary war, which would have been 
the too probable Consequences of his adversary's success. 

The road from Brussels runs tiirough the iorest of 
Soignies, a wood composed of beech trees, growing very 
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close together, and upon iwuing from the wood, reaches ' 
the village of Waterloo. Beyond this point, the wood 
assumes a more stra^^gling appearance, and about a mile 
farther, at a ridge of heights called Mont Saint Jean, the 
trees almost di>appear, and the conntry becomes quite 
open. This chain of heights extends for about a mile and 
a half, and corresponds with a similar, but somewhat higher 
chain, running parallel with it. The two lines are sepa- 
rated from eacli other by a valley whkh runs bet\^een 
them, varyinji in breadth from one half to three-quarters 
of a mile. The declivity on each side is, for the most 
part, a gentle slope, diversified by a number of undulating 
banks, which seem as if formed by the action of water, 
though the valley is at present destitute of any stream. 
The ground is traversed by two high road3 or causeways, 
both leading to Brussels, the one from Charleroi through 
Genappe, and the other from Nivelles, On reachinjr the 
summit of the heights, these two roads unite at the ham- 
let of Mont Saint Jean, which is at some distance in the 
rear of the British poi>ition. The farm of Mont Saint 
Jean is closer to the rear, and another farm-house, called 
La Haye Sainte, is situated upon the Charleroi causeway, 
near the foot of its descent from the heights. In the cen- 
tre of the valley, about half way betv\een the two ridges, 
and considerably to the right of the English centre, stoqd 
the Chateau de Goumont, or Hougoumont, an crfd- 
fashioned Flemish villa, with a tower and species of bat- 
tlement. It was bounded on one side by a large farm- 
yard, and on the other it opened-lo a garden, fenced by a 
biick wall, and an exterior hedge and ditch** the^hole 
was encircled by an open grove of tall beech trees, cover- 
ing a space of three or four acres. 

'1 he British army, which, deducting its loi^ies at Quatre- 
Bras, did not exceed sixty-five thousand men, with one 
hundred and twenty pieces of artillery, was drawn up in 
two lines. The right wing, commanded by Lord Hill, 
consisted of the 2d and 4th English divisions, under Lien- 
tenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, and Major-General 
Hinuber, the 3d and 6th Hanoverians, and the 1st Bel- 
gians : its extremity was stationed at Merke-Braine, where 
it was protected by an enclosed country and deep ravines. 
Tlie chateau of Hougoumont, which stood in front of the 
centre of this wing, formed a very strong advanced post. 
The chateau and garden were occupied by the light com- 
panies of the Guards, under Lord Salto'un and Colonel 
Macdonnel ; and the wood or park, by the sharp-shooters 
of Nassau. At the commencement of the action the 
right wing presented the convex segment of a circle to 
the enemy ; but as the French gave ground, the extreme 
right came gradually round, and the curve being reversed, 
became concave, enfilading the field of battle, and the 
high road from Brussels to Charleroi, which intersects it. 
The centre, under the Prince of Orange, was stationed in 
front of Mont Sjint Jean ; it was composed of the Bruns- 
wick and Nassau troops, with the Guards under Major- 
General Cooke, and the 3d English division, commanded 
by Sir Charles Alten. The farm of La Haye Sainte served 
as a key to the centre : it \^as fortified as well as Die time 
permitted, and strongly garrisoned trWl Hanoverians. 
The left wing consisted of the 5th and-6tfi divisions, under 
Sir Thomas Picton, with Genends Kempt, Lambert, and 
Pack. It extended to Ter La Haye, which it occupied, 
and the defiles of which protected its extremity, and pre- 
vented it from being turned : its extreme flank reached the 
hamlet of Smouhen, where it was sufficiently covered by 
buildings, inclosures, ravines, and thickets. From hence 
a road runs to Oljain, and the woody passes of St. Lambert, 
through which the Duke of Wellington kept up a commu- 
nication with the Prussian army at Wavre. The front 
line was composed of the elite of the army — the second 
was placed behind the declivity o[ the heights in the rear 
— the cavalry were principally posted in the rear of the 
left of the centre, and the artillery on the heights in front. 
In case of disaster, the Wood of Soi^nies lay within two 
miles, and its verge might, by a few resolute troops, be 
defended against almost any force. 

The amount of the French army on the heights of La 
Belle Alliance has been variously stated. We conceive 
that it could not have been less than ninety, nor more 
than one hundred thousand men j and near three hundred 



pieces of ednnon accompanied t^nMowerOiI force. The 
2d corps formed the left wing of the^'army, under the 
command oT Prince Jerome, (ttre ex-king ofW est ph alia.) 
It leaned its right upon the road to Brussels, and its left 
upon a small wood within cannon-shot of the English 
army. The Iht coq>s was in the centre, under Counts 
Reille and D'Hrlon, on the road to Brussels, and opposite 
the village of Mont Saint Jean. The 6ih corps, under 
Count Lobau, with the cavalry of General D'Aumonr, 
was kept in reserve, and destined to proceed in rear ol the 
right, to oppose the Prnshian corps as soon as they should 
make their appearance on the left of the British. The 
cavalry and the Guards were in reserve in the rear. The 
French line extended two miles, that of the English only 
a mile and a half. In such a confined theatre \^ as this 
terrible battle to be fought ; and this may, in a great mea- 
sure, account for its sanguinary con»;equences. 

A short time before the conflict began, Napoleon again 
ascended an eminence, upon which an observatory had 
been lately erected by the King of the Netherlands, from 
whence he commanded the ^hole of both lines; and he 
seemed forcibly ^truck with the fine appearance of sonie 
of the British corps : " How steadily," said he to his aides- 
de-camp, " thet.e troops take their ground ! How beau- 
tifully those cavalry form ! Observe those grey horse 1 
(the Scotch Greys.) Are they not noble troops J Yet 
in half an hour I shall cut them to jneces.'* Ail the com- 
binations for the attack were now made under his own 
eye, with great skill and rapidity, being completely con- 
cealed from his antagonists by the nature of the ground. 

Tile Britiih army awaited with an anxiety unmixed with 
fear,theresuU of these mighty preparations. Their illustrious 
chief had taken a commanding station under a tree on the 
Brussels road, precisely in the centre of the Britibh line, near 
the top of Mont Saint Jean, from which every movement 
made or threatened could, with the aid of an achromatic 
telescope, be distinctly seen, and every arrangement was 
adopted to meet the first onset of the foe, upon v\hatever 
point of the line it might be made. An officer at this 
moment, on viewing the formidable forces of the enemy, 
expressed a wish that the Prussians were arrived. " The 
roads are heavy," replied his Grace, " they cannot be here 
before two or three o*clock, and my brave fellows will 
keep double that force at bay until then." 

About eleveu o'clock the troops were busily engaged in 
cooking some provisions to recruit their strength, which 
was almost exhausted by long fasting and farigue; but 
before they could partake of this refreshment, tiie voice of 
tne aidcb-de-caaip was heard in every quarter giving tha 
solemn note of warning, " Stand to your arms J the French 
are moving I" A furious cannonade instantly began, which 
soon spread along the whole line, and an immense array 
of French cuirassiers was seen sweeping across the plain, 
to embarrass the British deployments. But this first essay 
was checked by a brilliant charge of the Life Guards and 
Oxford Blues, which in a moment put the enemy to flight. 
The 2d corps of the French army, in three divisions, now 
advanced towards tlie British rigiu, it being the first object 
of Napoleon to get possession of the Chateau of Hougou- 
mont, the occupation of which would haite greatly facili- 
tated his efforts to turn this wing. Prince jWoine advanced 
to the assault of this important post at the head of ten 
thousand men; but after a vigorous contest with the Nas- 
sau troops for possession of the wood, he was compelled 
to retreat. The attack was almost instantly renewed by 
an equal force under General Foy, whose funous onset 
succeeded in driving the Nassau troops from the wood, 
and the chateau itself must have been cariied, but for the 
desperate hravery of the light companies of the Guards, 
by whom it was defended. A French officer and a few of 
his men actually forced their way into the court-yard 
wheve Colonel Macdonnel fovigUt hand to_ hand with the 
assailants; and it was owing to an exertion of personal 
strength on the part of this gallant officer, that the gates 
of the chateau were closf d again&t the enemy. Hougoi^ 
niont now became completely invented, but its valiant d&« 
fenders resolved to avail themselves to the utmost of the 
walls and dtiep ditches by which it was surrounded. The 
assailants made the most furious eflbrts to force the bar- 
riers, but ey^ry attempt was defeated by the rapid and 
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well-directed fire of the British. At one time the French 
rushed dauntlessly through a hedge which they conceived 
to be the barrier of the garden ; but this exterior boun- 
dary only masked a garden wall, which was loop-holed 
and scaffolded, and all who penetrated through this open- 
ing were instantly shot. A furious contest raged, at the 
same time, in the orchard, every avenue of which was 
itrewed with the dead or wounded. Finding all other 
means to penetrate the chateau unavailing, the French 
brought up some howitzers, the shells from which soon set 
the houses on fire, together with a large hay-stack in the 
court-yarc} ; and, horrible to contemplate ! numbers of 
the wounded of both parties, who were laid indiscrimi- 
nately in one of the out-houses, perished in the flames. 
Yet the intrepid defenders of Hougoumont, though sur- 
rounded by this assemblage of horrors, refused to yield ; 
but, when they were driven by the flames into the ^rden, 
they maintained the combat through the remainder of the 
day, under Colonels Woodford and Macdonnel, and never 
permitted the enemy to advance beyond its precincts. 
The sanguinary nature of this dreadful combat may be 
appreciated from the fact, that more than two thousand 
dead and wounded lay around this post in a very short 
space of lime. 

The partial success of the enemy in getting possession 
of the wood, which in a great measure separated Hougou- 
mont from the British line, favoured a desperate attack 
which was made by the remainder of Prince Jerome's 
corps on Lord Wellington's right wing. This movement 



was conducted in the most formidable style of French 
tactics, the preparations being carried on under cover o 
the clouds of smoke which were driven from the burning 
houses towards the British position. Artillery dexter- 
ously placed, and admirably served, with swarms of sharp- 
shooters, endeavoured by their fire to thin the ranks, 
and distract the attention of the opposing battalions. 
Heavy bodies of cuirassiers and lancers advanced, sup- 
ported by dense columns of infantry, marching with shoul- 
dered muskets to take advantage of the first impression 
made by the cavalry, to rush forward, and complete the 
destruction of the broken ranks of the British by mus- 
ketry and the bayonet. The British chief was aware that 
Napoleon would resort to this his favourite mode of attack, 
and he was prepared to meet it. He had formed his bat- 
talions into separate squares, each side of which was four 
men deep, and the squares were arranged alternately, like 
the spots on a chess-board, so that each of those in the 
rear covered the interval between two of them in front. 
It was impossible that this formation could be broken by 
cavalry, if the men stood firm ; for in the event of their 
venturing between the squares, they were necessarily ex- 
posed to an exterminating fire in front and on both flanks. 
The artillery was placed in the intervals of the line of 
squares, while light infantry, yagers, and sharp-shooters, 
detached in front, skirmished with the French tirailleurs 
and preserved the battalions in a great measure from their 
desultory but destructive fire. 
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This mode of formation presented such an appownt 
uie<juality of numbers to the eye, that a spectator miao- 
quamted with military tactics, would, not have supposed 
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>it posnble that these small detached black masses couli 
have resisted for a moment the furious torrent that 
seemed about to overwhelm them. The cuirassiers and 
lancers rushed on with a noise and clamour which seemed 
to unsettle the firm earth over which they galloped, and 
made a tremendous dash on the Guards and Brunswickers, 
but the steady appearance of these troops soon checked 
their ardour. Repulsed at the first onset by a destructive 



